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SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 

Civilization in the United States has been diffused from two 
centres — New England and Virginia. In the former the starting- 
point was the town-meeting ; in the latter, the planter's mansion. 
As has been well said, the germ of the whole difference between 
them lay in their different notions concerning the value of vicini- 
ty among the units of society. From the town-meetings of New 
England have come schools, manufactures and a literature ; 
from the planters' mansions of the Old Dominion generals, 
statesmen and liberty. One of the most philosophic political 
judgments of recent times, says Nichol — the anti- Southern 
historian of American literature, admits that "the honour of 
maintaining self-government, and making it possible for the 
Federation to dominate over the continent cannot be wrested 
from the Southern States." The spirit of liberty, Bancroft tells 
us, had planted itself deep among the Virginians and elsewhere 
he adds, " an instinctive aversion to too much government has 
always been a trait of Southern character." 

Before the May Flower left England, the system of represen- 
tative government and trial by jury had become acknowledged 
rights in Virginia. Unfortunately for letters, however, this 
aversion was expressed in the solitary manner of settling the 
country, in the absence of municipal governments,, in the indis- 
position to engage in commerce, to collect in towns or to associ- 
ate in townships under corporate authority. 

Virginia, history teaches us, was a continuation of English 
society. The founders of the Old Dominion had no quarrel 
with the existing order of things in England. They admired 
monarchy, they reverenced the Anglican church, and they loved 
England and English institutions. As late as 1754, their con- 
nection with London was more intimate than with the Northern 
colonies. England was their market and their storehouse and 
was still called their " home." To reproduce in the new world 
the baronial halls and the wide domains to which they had been 
accustomed at home, was their highest ambition. Thus was 
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produced an aristocracy which at an important era in the life of 
the colony — just after the Restoration — turned the scales in 
favor of a continuation of development according to English 
models. 

From the nature of the situation this was a landed aristocracy. 
The many rivers which veined the Old Dominion enabled the 
settlers to live far apart and to dispense to a great extent with 
public roads. Oftentimes members of the same parish were 
separated by fifty miles. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there was hardly such a sight as a cluster of three dwell- 
ings. "The major part of the burgesses now consisted of 
Virginians that never saw a town." Jamestown had but a state- 
house, a church and eighteen private houses. From the start 
invention was enfeebled by uniformity of pursuit. No domestic 
manufactures were established, but everything was imported 
from England, just as at a later day almost everything was 
brought from the North. A distinguished Virginian Robert 
Beverly, writing just at the dawn of the eighteenth century, thus 
reproaches his countrymen : 

" They are such abominable ill-husbands that though their 
Country be overrun with wood, yet they have all their wooden 
ware from England — their cabinets, chairs, tables, stools, chests, 
boxes, cartwheels, and all other things, even so much as their 
bowls and birchen brooms." 

In such a dispersed and rarified community, there was of 
necessity a great dearth of schools. Although a thousand 
pounds were collected and paid over towards the founding of a 
University, yet in 1648 we find mention of only "a free school 
and other petty schools." No other mention is made of schools 
till 1688 and the college did not take tangible form till 1692. 
This condition the early Virginians deplored and endeavored to 
remedy, "but they were in the grip of hostile circumstances." 
For the first three generations there were almost no schools at 
all in Virginia. The historian Campbell testifies that the first and 
second gererations of those born in Virginia were inferior in 
knowledge to their ancestors. Bishop Meade says : 

" Education was confined to the sons of those, who being edu- 
cated themselves, and appreciating the value of it, and having 
the means, employed private teachers in their families or sent 
their sons to the schools in England and paid for them with 
their tobacco. Even up to the time of the Revolution was this 
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the case with some. General Nelson, several of the Lees and 
Randolphs, George Gilmer, my own father and two of his 
brothers and many besides who might be mentioned, just got 
back in time for the Revolutionary struggle." 

To the private schools at rich gentlemen's houses the poor 
seldom had access. A free school system did not exist. 

South Carolina presents a similar picture. In 17 10 a free 
school was established by law in Charleston, and in 17 12 a 
more general act was passed, embracing in its scope country 
parishes as well as that city. Till 1730 we hear of no other 
schools. Between 1731 and 1776 there were five. During the 
Revolution there were none. Later, increase of wealth and 
population brought love of learning, but from the nature of the 
case there could be no free school system. In 1798 there was 
an attempt to establish free schools, but it failed so signally that 
no further effort was made till 181 1. Then governor after 
governor in annual messages evinced an earnest desire for a 
more general diffusion of knowledge. But the poor whites 
would not accept of free schools, and as in Virginia they seldom 
had access to the private schools of the planters. 

This inability to establish schools produced a marked contrast 
between the Southern Colonies and the two other English 
speaking communities. From Chaucer to Spenser, a time of 
great literary barrenness in England, there were few schools. 
Wyatt and Surrey offered the first fruits of a new literature and 
a few scholars introduced the New Learning into the universi- 
ties. But unless Colet and his followers had established gram- 
mar schools, we should in all probability never have had the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth. More grammar-schools. 
Green tells us, were founded in the latter years of Henry than 
in the three centuries before. This system of middle class 
education, he adds, changed the very face of England. A simi- 
lar expansion occurred in Addison's time. Charity schools, as 
they were then called, multiplied so rapidly during Queen 
Anne's reign as to call forth from him this high commendation : 
" I have looked on the institution of charity schools, which of 
late years has so universally prevailed throughout the whole 
nation, as the glory of the age we live in." From the first this 
idea dominated New England. There it went further and 
"universal education seemed to be a universal necessity." 
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Thanks to the townships this could be promptly supplied. Pro- 
vision was soon made for all grades of education. By the year 
1649 every colony in New England, except Rhode Island, had 
made public instruction compulsory, requiring that in each town 
of fifty householders there should be a school for reading and 
writing, and in each town of a hundred householders a grammar 
school, with a teacher competent to fit youths for the university. 
This university the people of Massachusetts founded with funds 
from their own treasury — only six years after John Winthrop's 
landing at Salem Harbor. 

Without schools no people can become a reading people. So 
the newspaper, the next great educating power, found an uncon- 
genial soil in the Southern Colonies. In Virginia the printing- 
press was forbidden to work at all till about the year 1729, and 
prior to 1765 there was but one printing-house in this Colony. 
Before this latter date, forty -three newspapers were established in 
the Colonies — one in Georgia, four in South Carolina, two in 
North Carolina, one in Virginia, two in Maryland, five in Penn- 
sylvania, eight in New York, four in Connecticut, three in Rhode 
Island, and eleven in Massachusetts. During this same period 
four Magazines of more explicit literary intention were started — 
two in Philadelphia, one in Boston and one in New York. Of 
the seven Colleges founded before 1765 only one was located in 
the Southern Colonies — William and Mary's in Virginia. 

But at this time, as we have already seen, it was the custom in 
many Southern families to send their sons to the old Country 
for an education. 

" Ministers," says Bishop Meade, " could not generally be 
ordained without degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh ; lawyers studied at the Temple Bar in London ; 
physicians in Edinburgh. For a long time Virginia was depen- 
dent for all these professional characters on English education." 

None of the colonies, perhaps, sent so many in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants as South Caralina. But this was a 
time when the literary profession was held in least esteem by 
those with whom the Americans delighted to associate. Even 
men of letters were not always proud of their calling. Congreve 
affected to despise his literary reputation. Pope heaped ridicule 
upon poor authors and made the profession contemptible for 
almost a century. Gray " could not bear to be thought a pro- 
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fessed man-of-letters, but wished to be thought a private gentle- 
man who read for his amusement." Any one at all acquainted 
with the South prior to i860, knows that this feeling still pre- 
vailed, for seventeenth and eighteenth century English writers 
filled most of our private libraries. Public libraries could not 
be said to have had an existence. Nor did a professed literary 
class exist. " I went to Richmond," said the Virginian Porte 
Crayon before his death, " and no one took any notice of me- 
I went to Boston and every one wished to have me to dinner. 
So I always go to Boston." Ambitious men entered law, poli- 
tics, or the church. The preacher and the politician carried off 
all the honors. If a man attempted literary work, he was too 
generally thought to be a failure in one of the honorable call- 
ings. "Who is that man going along yonder"? an ex-Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, now living, heard some one ask on the streets 
of Nashville, " Oh ! he is nobody but the editor of a Magazine," 
was the almost contemptuous answer. 

Before 1825 the physical and economic conditions of the 
Southern States were such as to render the production of a 
literature a practical impossibility. The eighteenth century 
reigned supreme in business and in agriculture ; added to this 
were the bad roads and unbridged rivers of a new country ; 
commerce between State and State was scarcely possible, except 
by navigable water. A letter reached Nashville from Philadel- 
phia in twenty-two days. A New York newspaper was three 
weeks old before it was read in Charleston. A large proportion 
of the inhabitants were struggling for daily bread. They were 
clearing away virgin forests and building log cabins. But this 
almost perfect arch of obstacles to the production of a literature 
would have crumbled and fallen to pieces before the onward 
march of population, wealth and civilization, if the keystone had 
not been inserted. In 1619 a Dutch man-of-war entered James 
River and landed twenty negroes for sale. Slavery thus intro- 
duced became profitable and was adopted in every Southern 
State. It grew slowly at first — the slaves in Virginia number- 
ing in 167 1 only two thousand in a population of forty thousand. 
But in 1800 we find three hundred and fifty thousand slaves in 
the same State, though the white population is only five 
hundred and fourteen thousand. In Georgia, then only partial- 
ly settled, there were sixty thousand slaves and but one hundred 
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thousand whites. South Carolina, especially in the low country 
where some thirty thousand whites were surrounded by a dense 
mass of nearly one hundred thousand negro slaves, soon took 
the lead in all matters pertaining to slavery. This State alone 
of the thirteen original States was, from its cradle, a planting 
State with slave labor. Still, at the beginning of this century 
this little commonwealth was not behind its sister States. " No- 
where," says Mr. Henry Adams, " in the union was intelligence, 
wealth, and education greater in proportion to numbers than in 
the little society of cotton and rice planters who ruled South 
Carolina." Yet even before the Revolution travellers began to 
take notice of a growing unlikeness of Southern to Northern 
colonies. And when Connecticut joined with South Carolina 
in putting slavery into the Constitution of the United States, a 
gulf was dug which could be rilled again only with the bodies 
of a million white freemen. Slavery spread her sable wings 
over the whole South, darkened men's minds and destroyed all 
possibilities of art culture. Art is not only a jealous mistress, 
but in literary matters her very existence is based on freedom of 
thought and of expression. Where everything lies under the 
domination of one undisputed will, a deadly blight falls upon 
literary genius, and talent follows only those ways which lie 
open. William Gilmore Simms went to the root of the matter 
in these memorable words : 

" No sir, there never will be a literature worth the name in 
the Southern States, so long as their aristocracy remains based 
on so many head of negroes and so many bales of cotton." 

The only Southern literary genius, Edgar Allen Poe, sought a 
literary atmosphere in New York and Philadelphia. And yet 
there were large and well-chosen libraries in every Southern 
gentleman's home. All over the South — not only in the larger 
towns but also in the smaller ones, like Eatonton, Ga. ; Tallahas- 
see, Fla. ; Huntsville, Ala. ; Columbia, S. C. ; there were coteries 
of brilliant men and fascinating women who formed centers of 
culture and lived in an atmosphere of wit and learning. But 
after 1835 it was dangerous to approach the "peculiar insti- 
tution," and when it was attacked there was a prodigious waste 
of intellectual power in defense or vindication or apology. The 
relative position of the North and the South to the question was 
stated by John C. Calhoun, in his usual lucid and distinct manner 
before the U. S. Senate, 14 March, 1850. Says he : 
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" Every portion of the North entertains views and feelings 
more or less hostile to it [slavery]. Those most opposed and 
hostile, regard it as a sin, and consider themselves under the 
most sacred obligation to use every effort to destroy it. Indeed, 
to the extent that they conceive they have the power, they 
regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
not suppressing it by the use of all and every means. Those 
less opposed and hostile, regard it as a crime — an offence against 
humanity, as they call it; and although not so fanatical, feel 
themselves bound to use all efforts to effect the same object ; 
while those who are least opposed and hostile, regard it as a blot 
and a stain on the character of what they call the Nation, and 
feel themselves accordingly bound to give it no countenance or 
support. On the contrary, the Southern section regards the 
relation as one which cannot be destroyed without subjecting 
the two races to the greatest calamity, and the section to 

Eoverty, desolation and wretchedness, and accordingly they 
:el bound, by every consideration of interest and safety, to 
defend it." 

All Europe agreed with the North and thus the South found 
herself surrounded by an impenetrable wall of nineteenth century 
public opinion. Within this wall there was no freedom of the 
press, no freedom of speech, almost no freedom of opinion — as 
far as slavery was concerned. 

But it is a great mistake to assert, as has often been done, that 
either the climate or slavery destroyed the mental activity and 
enfeebled the wills of the Southern people. After the Revo- 
lution the great men of America, and chief among them the 
Virginians, devoted their genius to politics, and as Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner has well said, for any parallel to their treatises 
on the nature of government in respect to originality and vigor 
we must go back to classic times. The writings of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Calhoun are worthy of this high praise, 
"Jefferson of all our early statesmen," says Mr. Whipple, " was 
the most efficient master of the pen, and the most ' advanced ' 
political thinker." Judge Story said that to James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton we were mainly indebted for the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Virginian Marshall, did 
more, perhaps, than any other man to weld the States into a 
Nation. On the other hand the Virginian John Randolph, for- 
mulated the doctrine of States' rights and created the solid 
South. From the adoption of the Constitution to the election 
of Lincoln, Southern leaders controlled most great affairs. As- 
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tute and imperious politicians were not wanting ; Washington, 
Madison, Jefferson, Monroe, Randolph, Benton, Clay, Calhbun, 
Jackson and others dominated Congress and ruled the country. 

But the list of writers worthy of mention is not long ; Poe, 
Pinckney, Kennedy, Simms, Longstreet, and Thompson almost 
complete the list. That unique book of William Byrd's, " per- 
haps the most delightfully piquant and natural production of 
colonial times," should have had more successors ! A fine lyric, 
a pleasant story, a few good romances, some sketches and dialect 
stories, a real poet — that is all. About most of Southern writ- 
ings there was a want of naturalness, of reality. Here especial- 
ly the eighteenth century reigned supreme. The words — steed, 
hamlet, peasant, etc., found on almost every page, the unreal 
pictures of life and of nature — showed the unmistakable influence 
of the prosaic age of Johnson and the stilted manners of Sir 
Charles Grundison. Home material was tabooed. To have 
used the abundant art material all around him ; to have drawn 
a picture of life as it really was, would have seemed to the 
Southern artist an attack on all that he held dearest and loved 
most. Hence he sought themes elsewhere, shut his eyes to the 
present and lived in the past. Artificiality vitiated oratory and 
ruined poetry. 

To this state of affairs a remarkable exception was found in 
Georgia. Here were the beginnings of a popular literature. 
The ' Georgia Scenes,' ' Major Jones's Courtship ' and ' Major 
Jones's Travels ' are natural, racy and original. They are, it is 
true, " rough and tumble,' but in them we find genuine humor, 
broad but irresistible. How are we to account for the appear- 
ance of such writings? It is not enough to answer that the 
Middle Georgians have preserved unchanged the habits and 
customs of their fathers ; that they are a unique people. I have 
a fancy that if we look into the lives of Judge Longstreet and 
Major Thompson we shall find an answer to our inquiry, A. 
B. Longstreet was the son of William Longstreet, a remarkable 
inventor, born in New Jersey. He removed in early life to 
Georgia, but sent his son to Yale College for an education. 
After graduating at Yale he studied in the Law -School at Litch- 
field, Conn. Here, then, he caught the literary spirit, which 
kept his pen " never idle." 

W. T. Thompson was born in Ohio, went thence at the age 
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of eleven to Philadelphia, and as a lad entered the office of the 
Philadelphia Chronicle. In 1835 we find him at the age of 
twenth-three associated with Judge Longstreet in editing the 
Stales-Rights Sentinel of Augusta, Ga. These writings were 
contributions to newspapers and Judge Longstreet, it is said, 
became ashamed of his ' Georgia Scenes ' after they were pub- 
lished in book form and tried to collect and destroy all copies 
of the first edition. Thompson attempted to found the first 
purely literary paper started in Georgia, but we are not surpris- 
ed to learn that "it was not a financial success." The atmos- 
phere was not congenial. 

There were too many of the leading men of the South like 
John M. Daniel, who, Dr. Bagby tells us, " had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the so-called ' literature of the day.' " His peculiar 
spelling was but a work of his infinite detestation of Webster as 
a " New England Yankee." Amid such surroundings the Civil 
War found the Southern muse. Like the author of " My Mary- 
land," a stripling just from college full of poetry and romance, 
she was dreaming dreams from which she was awakened by the 
guns of Sumter. Songs swept over the South. Patient suffer- 
ing and sublime devotion to duty ibund fit expression in " Little 
Giffen of Tennessee." Like a fresh breeze came the tender 
lines of " Music in Camp " to home-lovers on both sides. Some 
unknown writer produced a gem in the tribute to the " Con- 
federate Flag." That anonymous outpouring of a broken heart, 
" Reading the List," is even yet in its action and anguish like 
an old-time ballad, a little tragic drama. Hayne, Timrod. 
Thompson, Flash, Ticknor, Randall, Margaret J. Preston, 
Father Ryan and others were in the " focal and foremost fire," 
and now and again they gave apt expression to the thrilling ex- 
periences and bitter anguish of those times. Still no very high 
rank can be claimed for our war poetry on either side. There 
is a conspicuous lack of martial fire and lyrical fervor in almost 
every poem written by the great New England poets. Two or 
three from the Northern side and as many from the Southern 
are, perhaps, all the genuine poems that American literature 
gained from that mighty conflict. 

Just after the war Father Ryan, especially in his " Conquered 
Banner," seemed to voice the feelings of the whole Southern 
people, but it was- soon discovered that he had given expression 
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only to a temporary phase. The Anglo-Saxon is not wont to 
sit down by the rivers of Babylon nor to hang harps upon the 
willows. But such lines as his are, perhaps, the fittest expression 
of the despair and the disgust of the reconstruction period. 
Father Ryan closed an epoch, but Timrod, Hayne, Sidney 
Lanier and Margaret J. Preston showed power to live on. They 
have, however, experienced the saddest of all lots — the mis- 
fortune of living in a transition period. For several decades 
there has been no deep throated songster — either in England or 
in America. And to judge by the verses appearing in our 
magazines and literary weeklies, we have little cause to expect 
such a poet as Spenser, 

Who, like a copious river, poured his song 
O'er all the mazes of enchanted ground. 

We must be very thankful, if now and then we stray upon some 
little rivulet, clear, limpid and sparkling. These poets realized 
their surroundings, yet all — except Timrod, whom death claimed 
all too soon — worked on with brave persistency. A paragraph 
of a letter from Mrs. Preston will illustrate their devotion: 

" For a long time" she wrote, "I was contributor, reviewer, 
or sort of semi-editor for ever so many Southern newspapers, 
doing this kind of work in order to help forward in my small 
way the interest of Southern literature. I have written volumes 
in this way without even a signature, but it has been at the 
expense of my eye-sight." 

A little despondency under these circumstances is not surprising. 
In another letter she wrote : " But doesn't it grieve your heart 
to see how little our dear South cares for literature per se ? 
However, with Miss Murfree and a few others to do her honor, 
perhaps she will yet come to the front." Besides such work as 
has been mentioned, Mrs. Preston has given us several volumes 
of poems and some delightful "Monographs" of travel, art, etc., 
but rarely does she get the popular ear. Her writings appeal 
mostly to the refined, cultured, trained lover of books. 

Paul H. Hayne returned to the " lovely " pines of Georgia 
where there was little contact of mind with mind and an 
almost lack of that criticism which is so necessary to the pro- 
duction of the real artist. Now and again we hear the native 
woodnotes wild ; we feel the warmth and the wealth of the 
Southern landscape ; we are lulled by the murmurs of the 
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Southern seas ; we are stirred by a patriotic song and gratified 
at the tender, manly tribute to Whittier — but the limitations 
crowd upon us and we are disposed to cavil at nature for plant- 
ing this rose in a literary desert. Before Timrod died he origi- 
nated a new method in " Cotton Boll " which was used with still 
greater effect by Sidney Lanier. Here, — at last — we thought, 
was the real Southern poet. His unique verse began to attract 
attention as being unlike that of any other Southern writer. He 
looked the poet, as Stedman has described him, " nervous and 
eager, with dark hair and slender beard, features delicately 
moulded, pallid complexion, hands of the slender, white aristo- 
cratic type." His aims were high and pure. He was a student, 
and a thinker, and though his subtle, tantalizing poems show 
that he was working within limitations, self-imposed by reason of 
his pecul'ar views of poetry, yet they evince a clear voice and a 
high and noble purpose. He brought the South into literary 
fellowship with the world in his declaration, 

" that the artist shall put forth, humbly and lovingly, and with- 
out bitterness against opposition, the very best ana highest that 
is within him, utterly regardless of contemporary criticism." 

His poems show fancy, imagination and artistic finish, but they 
have failed to place him among the immortals. He came so 
near being a real poet ! 

The present outlook for poetry in the South is dreary indeed. 
Robert Burns Wilson in "June Days" and other poems led us 
to expect something, but we rarely see a poem from him now. 
The freshest and most inspiring little volume of verse is Maurice 
Thompson's ' Songs of Fair Weather.' • In them we come into 
direct contact with nature in her brighter, gentler or serener 
moods. The cool fresh air of early Spring blows through them. 
One with so precious a gift should make more use of it. 

In Southern fiction there were two belated travellers, widely 
differing from each other, yet representatives of the characteristic 
fashions in taste of the Southern people: John Esten Cooke 
and Augusta J. Evans. Scott set the fashion in romantic fiction 
which was adopted by Kennedy, Simms and Cooke and which 
exactly suited the tastes of the old Southern gentry. In the 
' Virginia Comedians,' ' Bonnybel Vane,' ' Hilt to Hilt,' ' Surry 
of the Eagle's Nest,' ' Mohun or the Last Days of Lee and his 
Paladins,' etc., there can, through the incidents and amid the 
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passion, be caught glimpses of Virginian life. In his later novels 
written under the impulse of the new movement, Cooke tries to 
tell the Virginian side of the great conflict. But he found him- 
self out of sympathy with the age. Another kind of writing 
had come into vogue, and like many another Southerner, finding 
that he was unable to adopt his writings to the new order, he 
retired to his broad fields, green with wheat and rustling with 
corn, "the fires of ambition burned out" and "serenely happy." 
His warbooks, records of personal observation and opinion, and 
his ' History of Virginia ' will perhaps oudive his stories. 

The writings of Miss Evans seem to represent in fiction a 
style much used in oratory throughout the South. An over 
ornamented rhetoric, which has such an extraordinary attraction 
to half-educated minds, was very popular. No less so was a 
display of learning. At one time in politics, in love, in friend- 
ship all was equally classic. Every boyish scrape was a Greek 
tragedy and every stump speech a terror to the enemies of 
liberty. Out-of-the-way learning and fantastic descriptions of 
magnificent homes in which dwell those who had suffered a 
great sorrow or committed greater crimes, lent their charms and 
the author reaped a golden harvest from Northerners and 
Southerners too. The artificial setting of the story ; " the stony, 
gray, Gorgonian face " ; the gray merino dressing-gowns that 
"trailed on the marble floor" ; the "bare feet" that "gleamed 
like ivory," and the no less artificial passions of the characters — 
all these fascinated the lovers of romantics — sentimental, " wax 
flower " literature. Is it not a remarkable fact, that Miss Evans 
is the only Southern writer who by authorship alone ever made 
one hundred thousand dollars ? 

The names of our two hundred writers belonging to the Old 
South have been preserved, yet with the exception of two or 
three, over their entire writings, as has been apdy said, is " the 
trail of the amateur, the note of the province, the odor of the 
wax flower " ; but the Southern part of the Nation has some- 
thing better to offer. 

Wm. M. Baskervill. 

Vamobrbilt University. 



